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The New England Association of 


Social Studies Teachers 


OFFICERS, 1945 


President— Mildred P. Ellis, High School, Framingham, Mass. 
Vice-President— Ruhl! J. Bartlett, Tufts College, Medford, Mass. 


Secretary-Treasurer—Kenneth Bernard, Boston University College of 
Liberal Arts, 688 Boylston St., Boston 16, Massachusetts. 


Dues: $1.00 which includes subscription to THE NEW ENGLAND 
SOCIAL STUDIES BULLETIN 


Joint membership in the Association and The NATIONAL COUNCIL 
FOR THE SOCIAL STUDIES: $3.75, which includes subscriptions to 
both the Bulletin and Social Education. 


Among the activities of the Association are: 
Publication of the Bulletin 
At least two professional meetings a year. 


Serving as a clearinghouse of information about other organiza- 
tions, in New England, and to notify members of activities and 
literature that is available on a wide range of topics of interest to 


social studies teachers. 


Co-operate with other organizations in sponsoring educational 


activities for teachers and for pupils. 
5. To provide a community of interest among the social studies 
teachers of the New England area. 
: Kenneth Bernard, Registrar, Boston University College of Liberal 
Arts, 688 Boylston St., Boston’ 16, Mass. 
Enclosed is my check for........ $1.00 for membership in The New 
England Association of Social Studies Teachers 
Enclosed is my check for........ $3.75 for joint membership in The New 


England Association of Social Studies Teachers and The National 


Council for the Social Studies 


Official 
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Sources of Knowledge for World Citizenship 


THE HEADLINE SERIES 
Published by the Foreign Policy Association 


THE CHANGING FAR EAST. William C_ Johnstone 
MAINSPRINGS OF WORLD POLITICS. Brooks Emeny 
LOOK AT AFRICA. W. G. & M. S. Woolbert 
THE AMOZON. Earl Parker Hanson 
CANADA. Merrill Denison 
SKYWAYS OF TOMMORROW. Burnet Hershey 
FRANCE. Helen Hill Miller 
A PEACE THAT PAYS. Thomas P. Brockway 


Please write for complete list and order blank. 


These unbiased studies on international problems are 
distributed to secondary schools and teacher’s col- 
leges by: 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


45 East Seventeenth Street New York 3, N. Y. 


KKK KKK KK 


Briel, timely, up to date 
THE FIRST and SECOND 
WORLD WARS 


War Backgrounds Edition of 


Tschan-Grimm-Squires 


WESTERN CIVILIZATION 


In 250 pages, this latest edition of WESTERN CIVILIZATION sum- 
marizes the events of the past thirty years and brings the story of the 
Second World War down to the surrender of Italy. It is suited to any 
refresher or other short courses dealing with the period. 


WESTERN CIVILIZATION is also available in the following editions : 
THE DECLINE OF ROME TO 1660, SINCE 1660, SINCE 1500, and 
THE DECLINE OF ROME TO THE PRESENT. 


Chicago 
8. Lippincolt Company, 
New York 
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Address editorial correspondence to: Victor E. Pitkin, 28 Glen Road, 
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John Weeks Junior High School, Newton Center 59, Mass. 


The officers of the Association deeply regret that many of the an- 
nouncements of the program for the December meeting did not arrive in 
time for many members to take advantage of the meeting. There were ex- 
tenuating circumstances which accounted for the delay, but every effort is 
being made to prevent a recurrence of this sort. 


The Program Committee announces that the Spring meeting of the 
Association will be held in conjunction with the Harvard Teachers Asso- 
ciation at Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts, on Friday, 
March 23rd and Saturday, March 24th. The program follows, although a 
program will be mailed to all members before the meeting, which will 
give details of room and building location of each session. 

4:00 o’clock March 23 


Speaker: Carl J. Friedrich, Professor of Government, Harvard 
University 
Topic: The Changing Pattern of Government 
6:00 o’clock Dinner Meeting, Hotel Commander. 
Speaker: Prof. Hugh W. Babb, Boston University School of 
Business Administration 
Topic: The Russian Experiment in Government 
- 10:00 o’clock March 24 
Speaker: Prof. John J. Mahoney, Boston University School of 
Education 
Topic: Citizenship Training in the Elementary School 
11:00 o’clock 
Speaker: Robert F. Bradford, Lieutenant Governor of Massachu- 
setts. 
Topic: Lobbies and Pressure Groups in American Politics 
- The Program Committee consists of: Chairman, Waldo Palmer, Sim- 
mons College, Carl Belmore, Beverly High School, Mrs. E. W. Anderson, 
Buckingham School, Miss Muriel Staples, Boston Public Schools, Eric 
Starbuck, Browne and Nichols School, Ralph Straetz, Tabor Academy, 
Clarke R. Brookes, Malden High School. 


— 


The editors wish to apologize and correct an error in the September 
issue in which an article entitled “Geography in the Senior High School” 
was attributed to George B. Rucker. The name should have been Robert 
W. Rucker, State Teachers College, Bridgewater, Massachusetts. 


It is with regret that we announce the resignation of our geography 
associate editor, Paul Huffington, who resigns because of the pressure of 
other duties. We are fortunate to have as his successor Mr. J. Granville 


Jensen, Rhode Island College of Education, Providence, Rhode Island. 


The emphasis in this issue of the Bulletin is upon problems that face 
the schools in the post-war period and what the American school can do 
about it. In an effort io get at the matter fairly teachers on different levels 
of education were invited to make contributions. One article is devoted to 
certain aspects of the outstanding educational survey made in New Eng- 
land recently namely, the Strayer Survey of the Boston Public Schools. 
To all who have so kindly sent in their ideas go the thanks of the editors 
of the Bulletin. 


J. D. 


The wide popular discussion of the Dumbarton Oaks plan has made 
ali Americans conscious of the necessity of establishing at the earliest pos- 
sible time—to paraphrase the Moscow Declaration of October, 1943 — a 
world organization to work for peace and justice in the relationships of 
nations. The very widespread support of the press, patriotic organiza- 
tions, political leaders, educational figures, and religious groups has as- 
sisted in this matter. Today it is doubtful if any literate American with a 
will to know could fail to find out the present status of thinking about 
world organization for peace. 


At the same time, it is important not to lose sight of the long histor- 
ical hackground which has led up to this increasing degree of popular sup- 
port and understanding. Indeed, such a knowledge of history will assist 
in deepening and making more substantial our present interest in the mat- 
ter of establishing a permanent peacetime organization for preserving the 
peace. Teachers and students alike are recommended to indulge in some 
reading in this historical field. Among the titles which will prove helpful 
to anyone are the following, all published in 1944: R. J. Bartlett, The 
League to Enforce Peace; Roger Burlingame, Victory Without Peace; 
Kenneth Colegrove, The American Senate and World Peace, Harriet E. 
Davis, ed., Pioneers in World Order; S. J. Hemleben, Plans for World 
Peace Through Six Centuries; Karl Schriftgiesser, The Gentleman from 
Massachusetts; Alice F. Tyler, Freedom’s Ferment; and Edith Wynner and 
Georgia Lloyd, Searchlight on Peace Plans. 


A program of reading in some or all of these books will give one con- 


victions and knowledge that will aid mightily in today’s struggle for a bet- 


ter world. . 


J. D. S. 
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WHAT THE EDUCATOR CAN DO. | 
By Lawrence Pelletier, 
Instructor of Government, University of Maine 


While the creation of lasting peace will depend on many complex 
factors and conditions, there are two which are perhaps of extraordinary 
significance. First, the great powers, i. e. the United States, Great Britain, 
and Russia must be held together, through a.political alliance or other 
means, long enough for the post war world to be stabilized. Second, the 
machinery for international organization must be established and tested. 
In the long run the United Nations organization should provide all the 
necessary means for collaboration among the great powers; but until the 
effectiveness of this machinery can be proved by trial and error, there will 
always be the danger that the present aggressor nations will find some 
weakness and utilize it to break the united effort of all peace loving na- 
tions. 


In the immediate future, therefore, the problem will be to insure that 
the relations between the United States, Great Britain, and Russia will 
remain close and cordial. The basis for cooperation will be sound, how- 
ever, only if there is a mutual understanding of the legitimate national 
aims and aspirations of each great power. Where there are conflicts in 
national interest—they are not as numerous as the lay observers some- 
times assume—there must be a settlement by compromise rather than by 
unilateral action. Continued cooperation by the great powers to secure the 
peace is certainly possible without a violation of national interests, but 
there are factors, already evident, which make collaboration difficult. 


The present confusion concerning the foreign policy of the United 
States is hindering and will continue to hinder international cooperation. 
Trust and confidence can come only with some degree of certainty, but to- 
day not even the United States is sure what national interests it will be 
willing to maintain after this war. If President Roosevelt and the Depart- 
ment of State do not in the immediate future state and clarify our foreign 
policy, Americans should demand that confusion at home ard abroad be 
answered by an analysis of the path which we intend to follow in the 
future. 


Present distrust in the United States, already reaching hysterical pro- 
portions in some quarters, of Russian intentions also creates disunity 
among the great powers. Before this war, the bogy of Communism did 
much to restrain and sterilize the foreign policy of the, democracies. The 
rape of Ethiopia, Czechoslovakia, and Poland was the result. We want no 
repeat performances, but relations with Russia will not be cordial merely 
because we wish them to be so. While there are few real conflicts in na- 
tional interest, there are fundamental differences between our system of 
government and that of the Soviet. Above all there are real differences 
concerning the place and function of the individual in society. Coopera- 
tion will be possible only if there is confidence and forbearance between 
not only the governments but also the peoples of these two states. Work- 
ing with the Russians does not mean acceptance of Communism as a way 
of life, but it does mean that we shall not allow our fear of Communism to 
prevail over the pursuit of our real national interests. 


Education can play its part in assisting the great powers to project 
united action from the conduct of war to peacetime relations. Education 
can always help by stressing intelligence and understanding. We should 
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not, however, overestimate the function of education. While knowledge 
about other peoples and governments may assist us in our attempts to 
preserve peace, it does not follow that because people are well informed 
that they will like or respect each other. Yet, even though there are limita- 
tions on education so that we may not expect to achieve any millenium 
via this medium, the educator can do much to assist in international co- 
operation by stressing some of the following: 


(1) The concept of democracy, as we live it, should be vital and real 
in its external as well as its internal aspects. Too many Americans 
who help determine our foreign policy do not realize that democracy 
can retain world leadership only if it has something worthwhile to 
offer. 

(2) The forces of bigotry and intolerance must be restrained and 
eventually destroyed if we are to have the chance to make a better 
world. Many conflicts between nations, which appear real today, are 
the creation of distorted emotions and can be destroyed by appeals 
to the trained and disciplined intellect. 

(3) The people of the United States must be made conscious of the 
global nature of our political and economic problems. To end isola- 
tionism as a factor in world politics, we must dig it out by its roots 
by destroying the “storm cellar” psychology of the American people. 


DO CARTELS AND INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION 
GO HAND IN HAND? 
Wallace Knowlton Jr., 
Weeks Junior High School, Newton, Massachusetts 


Nearly everyone is aware of the paramount role that economic factors 
play in our life and in the shaping of events in this rapidly shrinking 
world. Yet, all too little attention is devoted to an understanding of such 
a topic as that of cartels. Some people’s understanding goes no further 
than a vague definition of the word cartel. There are many aspects that 
should be treated, each of which may be illustrated with real cases. 


Here paraphrased are a few challenging statements which indicate a 
few of the aspects that should be given consideration. Do you think these 
statements are justifiable? What evidence can you produce to support 
your stand? 

1. International industrialists through their cartel agreements form 
“super governments” that control the vital resources of the world, and 
thus dominate the livelihood of the common man as much as any polit- 
ical government. 

2. Cartels can control: how much will be produced; how much will . 
be paid for that which is produced and by so doing determine how much 
will be consumed and also how many will be employed. Therefore, the’ 
goal of security and freedom from want is at stake. 

3. Treaties involving the United States must be ratified with advice 
and consent of two-thirds of the Senate. Yet, no voice of the people speaks 
when a cartel agreement is made that affects the very foundation of our 
national economy. 

4. The United States cannot expect to enter into trade with Britain 
and Soviet Russia unless the anti-trust laws are repealed. 

5. To this Eric Johnson of the Chamber of Commerce replied — 
Competitive enterprise is the American way and don’t forget it. 
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6. Cartels are a normal development of the centuries-old trend of 
the growth of organizations to become larger and larger. 


7. The very characteristics of the cartel—division of markets, kill- 
ing of competition, setting artificial prices, establishing quotas on produc- 
tion—are opposed to the system of free enterprise. The two are incom- 
patible. 


8. Cartels are inevitable but they should be placed under interna- 
tional controls that will protect the interests of the people. 


Perhaps these statements may lead some to inquire further to gain 
more understanding so that they may then be able to help the youth better 
understand this problem which will vitally affect his future. Here are 
some useful references. 


Berge, Wendell, Cartels, Challenge to a Free World. Public Affairs 
Press, 1944. Definite specific portrayal of methods and effects of cartels. 
Mentions cases. 


“Mr. Berge’s Antitrust,” Fortune, August, 1944, Work and problems 
of the antitrust division of the Department of Justice. Problems of Ameri- 
can business in dealing with other countries. Legislation before Congress. 


“Cartels Menace of Worldwide Monopoly,” New Republic, P. 427-47, 
This special section contains such divisions as: Cartels and the Consumer; 
Cartels and International Peace; Story of Cartels in Tin, Rubber, Steel, 
Diamonds, Chemicals etc. ; What to do about Cartels. 


“Patents, Weapon of Monopoly,” New Republic, February 14, 1944.” 
“The Menace of Cartels,” New Republic, October 11, 1944.” 


“Quebracho—Case History of a Cartel,” New Republic, April 17, 
1944, 


Cooper, Kent, “Freedom of Information,” Life, P. 55-61, November 
1944. The story of past and present world news monopoly. 


Perkins, Milo, “Cartels—What Shall We Do About Them?” Harpers, 
November, 1944. 


Senate Hearings of sub-committee Military Affairs (S. Res. 107 and 
C. 702) Part of 6 of “Monopoly and Cartel Practices Vitamin D, “October, 
1943; Part 7, “Monopoly and Cartel Practices Titanium,” November 4, 
1943. Very specific, realistic cases. 


“Justice Strikes at Cartels,” The American Observer, March 20, 1944. 
Arguments for and against cartels, cartels and security. Suitable for use 
in high schools. 


“Cartels a Threat to World Peace,” Scholastic, September 25, 1944. 


“Cartels Menace to Free Enterprise and Full Employment,” Coopera- - 
tor, February 7, 1944. 


“Shall Federal Controls be Relaxed with Victory,” Town Meting of 
the Air radio programs for June 17, 1943. Dan Casement (affiramative) 
and Thurman Arnold (negative). 
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MAINTENANCE OF GOODWILL 
AMONG THE BIG THREE A REAL CHALLENGE 


Philmore B. Wass, 
Plymouth Teachers’ College, Plymouth, N. H. 


The greatest problem to be solved now and in the future is how to 
maintain friendly relations between the United States, Russia, Great Brit- 
ain, France and China. Americans can do little to create friendly rela- 
tions between any one of these powers and the others but can do much to 
promote a genuine feeling of friendliness between each of these countries 


and the United States. 


The school has a unique position in its unequaled opportunity to 
train young minds in desirable attitudes. There can be no set program 
designed to accomplish the desired results. A more important step is to 
make all teachers, social science teachers in particular, aware of the situa- 
tion and what it requires of them. 


There must be instilled into the mind of the American public a real 
feeling of friendliness toward the peoples of other countries and more 
particularly the countries mentioned above. This friendliness must mean 
more than a mere knowledge of the quaintness of their customs and -folk- 
lore. It requires a sincere attempt to promote friendship. Friendship means 
more than a mutual admiration of fine qualities, It requires tolerance and 
sympathy. Americans must overcome the tendency to abandon a policy of 
friendship at the first indication that other nations have traits which are 
considered undesirable. 


It would seem that no two peoples could have more in common, more 
reasons to be truly united than the people of Great Britain and the United 
States. They are bound together by a common language and a common 
heritage of freedom in the great documents which have marked the mile- 
stones in their struggle for freedom. They are even more closely bound 
together in this century by two epoch-making struggles in which they have 
stood side by side battling for the principles of democracy. The greatest 
sympathy and admiration was aroused as Americans saw the British peo- 
ple standing in defiance as the German juggernaut pounded them by day 
and night with a rain of bombs. The people of the United States read the 
newspaper accounts of the indomitable spirit of the British and thrilled 
at the moving picture “Mrs. Miniver.” In this way America learned to ap- 
preciate what the British were suffering, as they stood alone, with no hope 
born of reason, only hope born of strong faith in their ability to with- 
stand. 


How quickly all that is forgotten, when the government of Great 
Britain carries out a policy in Greece which runs counter to American 
ideals. Many Americans do not wait to get all the facts of the case, they 
do not try to appreciate the British position but quickly condemn the 
British government and the whole British people. They begin immediate- 
ly to entertain thoughts of enmity and think all efforts for maintaining 
world peace requiring cooperation between American and the British are 
impossible. 


If it is difficult to keep relations with the British on a high plane, how 
infinitely greater it will be to maintain friendly relations with the Rus- 
sians. America has little in common with Russia and antipathy is easily 
aroused because of the difference in economic systems. 


The ideal of world peace based on cooperation between nations is the 
highest ideal man has ever tried to achieve. Americans must be prepared 
to make as great a moral effort toward it as has been made toward win- 
ning the war and a greater one if necessary. 


The friendliness which is able to withstand the give and take of inter- 
national politics must be based on a firm foundation. A foundation of 
knowledge regarding the history, great contributions to civilization and 
contemporary problems of a nation. The social studies teacher must have 
this knowledge. It is the job of the teachers college to see to it that each 
student who graduates prepared to teach social studies is properly 
equipped. These teachers must then strive to build this foundation for 
friendship with other peoples, in the lives of the students with whom they 
come in contact. 


A STUDY OF POSTWAR PROBLEMS SHOULD BE 
INCLUDED IN CITIZENSHIP EDUCATION 
Charles Peltier, 


Newton High School, Newton, Mass. 


The busy teacher who is able to take time out to read The Educa- 
tional Policies Commission’s Education For All American Youth is bound 
to note that important in “common learnings” are “citizenship education” 
and “civic competence.” Such education implies some opportunity for 
students to become informed on matters. pertaining to international rela- 
tions and the postwar world. The experimental unit here discussed is a 
result of such ideas, growing, incidentally, not out of a book but out of 
the thinking of a classroom teacher and some of his pupils. 


In its 1944 form the unit was used in two eleventh grade classes, one 
college preparatory and one non-college, in United States History. The 
work ‘carried through about thirty class periods of forty-five minutes each. 


Briefly the objectives of the unit, are as follows: 
(1) the acquisition of information concerning proposals that have 
been made for postwar co-operation and organization. 
(2) understandings based on certain generalizations. 
(a) We have tried but have not been able to prove that we can 
isolate ourselves. | 
(b) Attempts have been made before now to work out schemes 
for world peace. We must continue trying. 
(c) Making an enduring peace is complex, as complex as the 
causes of wars. 
(d) Our country, too, may have to make concessions. 
(3) Enlargement of vocabulary. 


(4) Ability to work more effectively with charts, diagrams, etc., and 
to use references more efficiently. 


The inclusion of the study-skill objectives resulted from the giving of 
a study-skills test in all sections. The other objectives are largely the re- 
sult of class discussions of current events. 


It is quite possible that too much was attempted in too little time. 
The teacher, however, did not expect to produce suddenly postwar ex- - 
- perts. Rather, it was hoped that a ee number of individuals 

would improve their understandings, with perhaps sounder resultant at- 


titudes, and that the work itself should serve as an introduction to the 
complexity of the problem and to the ways of obtaining information on 
the subjects involved. An example may help to clarify this point. The last 
“activity” assigned called for the student to make a list of ten magazine 
articles discussing important postwar problems not considered in class, 
and to read one of them. Thus the pupil became better acquainted with 
The Reader’s Guide to Periodical Literature and also discovered that such 
a matter as Housing or Tariffs may be as much a post-war problem as 
Disarmament or Security Council. 


Each pupil received a set of mimeographed sheets providing the fol 
lowing items: (1) a general review of the problem and the general pur- 
poses of the unit; (2) a brief outline of proposed topics (not inflexible) 
to be considered; (3) instructions for individual activity (how to get 
books, make reading reports, obtain additional credit, etc.) ; (4) a tenta- 
tive list of questions for group discussion; (5) a list of pupil “activities”, 
required and optional, (readings, outlines, cartoons, panel discussions, 
etc.) ; (6) a reading list. These were selected to try to direct learning to- 
ward the objectives of the unit. On each sheet the pupil was advised to 
make suggestions. 


As the unit progressed there were no important changes in the gen- 
eral outline of topics. Thus the classes proceeded to consideration of the 
causes and costs of war, past attempts to promote peace, our attempts to 
stay out of major wars, proposals and plans for the future. 


Each student was supplied with Muzzey’s History of Our Country 
and current issues of “The Weekly News Review.” The library provided a 
limited number of other references, of which the most used were: Slosson, 
After the War What?, Bradley,The World At War, Dorf, This War, Stettin- 
ius,Lend-Lease, Weapon for Victory, Slosson, Why We Are At War, Kidger, 
Problems of American Democracy, Lippman and Bassett. Short History of 
the United States. Others were provided but little used. Also available were 
current numbers of “Newsweek”, “Life”, “Time”, “The United States 
News”, “Vital Speeches”, and “Reader’s Digest”. Most of these were sup- 
plied by the school; others were contributed by the teacher and pupils. 


Class periods were devoted to individual reading and conference ses- 
sions, or to group discussions. Many of the students wasted considerable 
time during the first weeks of this project, some finding it difficult to ad- 
just to a class period used for research and conference, others persisting 
in the belief that a “discussion” period is a time for uninformed argu- 
mentation. In general, reasonably satisfactory progress was made along 
these lines as time passed. 


Practically all of the members of both sections found this work in- 
teresting. But, as might be suspected, a goodly number concerned them- 
selves with the minimum requirerhents. Others devoted almost alarming 
amounts of time to the readings and activities. It is worth noting here 
that the more enthusiastic response to the optional activities was made in 
the non-college section. 


Evaluation in terms of the objectives was, as usual, difficult. Some 
pupils gave evidence, in examination, reports, and conferences, of growth 


in understanding. Some produced what they believed to be the desired 
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verbalisms, unsupported by either understanding or conviction. An amaz- 
ing variety of historical misconceptions appeared. Considerable progress 
was made in dealing with these. On the other hand, certain hardy preju- 
dices emerged unscathed from all contact with contrary opinion and evi- 
dence. In this connection it is notable that many young people want no 
dealings with a postwar organization that includes our two principal al- 
lies in the European war. History may vindicate such conclusions but the 
methods of arriving at such conclusions are open to question. 


The unit was quite worthwhile for the teacher. He learned a great 
deal, particularly about the pupils’ study methods and their reading and 
comprehension abilities. He also intends to try the unit again, after cer- 
tain revisions have been made. 


THE CASE FOR MORE GEOGRAPHY | 


Kenneth B. Holmes, M.A., 
Professor of History, 
Green Mountain Junior College, Poultney, Vermont 


John W. Studebaker, United States Commissioner of Education has 
said, “Social Studies courses can be so thoroughly fused that the students 
come out confused.” However, at the risk of adding to the confusion and 
of anticipating many unsatisfactory scores in some future New York Times 
American History Survey, I believe the present and post-war curriculum 
should include global geography or at least more history with geographi- 
cal foundations in our universities, junior colleges, secondary and ele- 
mentary schools. Indeed, some one has said, “Half the meaning of his- 
tory is already known to the person who has studied geography; history 
is geography set in motion.” 


It may be that the Mackinder-Haushofer brand of geopolitics is a 
pseudo-science and a fad which will pass on like hobble-skirts, but no in- 
telligent person denies that today’s headlines require a global understand: 
ing, and that the members of our armed forces in all corners of the earth 
have increased the demand for geographic understanding more than the 
influence of all the tourists and traders since the Cro-Magnon. We com- 
placently accept the fact that all people are within sixty flying hours from 
our home airport, but we are still rubbing our eyes on discovering that 
our outworn nineteenth century nationalism has been obliterated by air 
conquest which has forced us to become world citizens. The controversy 
over the relative superiority of sea power and air power will probably con- 
tinue indefinitely. However, Major de Seversky predicts planes with 
ranges of 15,000 miles, and realists declare another world war would start 
with a hundred Pearl Harbors simultaneously. 


For years, we have been teaching the evils of economic isolation, but 
it took the Axis Powers to show us how limited our stocks actually were 
in sugar, tin, rubber, and petroieum. From the pioneering work of Col- 
onel Herman Beukema at West Point and the rewarding books of Brooks 
Emeny, the economics of war are studied at the Military Academy, the 
Army War College, the Army School of Military Government, and at other 
leading universities. The Second World War has demonstrated the potency 
of systematically planning resource-use for the purposes of war. Winning 
a lasting peace will partly be determined by our awareness and apprecia- 
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tion of natural resources. Furthermore, our handling of them must not be 
merely political and national but geographic and international. 


The signs of a marked departure have already appeared. Richard 
Harrison’s maps have at last destroyed the monopoly and undermined the 
distorted perspective of Mercator’s flat chart. Now we realize that Reyk- 
javik, Iceland lies on the great circle route from Berlin to North America 
and that Dutch (not Pearl) Harbor lies on the shortest route between the 
United States and Japan. That Americans are “more illiterate geograph- 
ically than any other civilized nation,” we realize in listening to our radio 
quiz programs, in trying to follow our war on its many fronts, and in try- 
ing to solve the confusion of time beyond the International Date Line. 


Dan Stiles in “Why Not Teach Geography?” reveals that while half 
our high schools teach geography of some sort only 4% of the students 
eligible are taking advantage of it. The plea for a four year course may 
never be realized, but it does no harm to state that Prussian schools de- 
vote as much time to geography as to German language and literature. 
The junior college, it seems to me, as a younger institution can help sat- 
isfy this demand. Green Mountain is planning to change its course in 
Economic Geography to include the global approach. (Harpers, May 1943. 
p. 626). 


A year has passed since the biting report of Dr. William Gregory of 
the School of Education at Western Reserve that “instruction in geog- 
raphy in our high schools is at an all time low in subject matter, amount 
of time, and skill of teacher.”! His recommendation to eliminate those 
“materials that have lost their present human values, to introduce the mo- 
tion picture in the classroom as the most vivid and correct geographic 
tool, and to revise the whole program with more basic geographic ideas 
taught in the elementary school” should correct some of the flaws and 
quell a few complaints of our present system. 


As the writer was considering a conclusion, a stimulating “must” 
book arrived in the Carnegie Endowment installment for the International 
Relations Club: “Compass of the World” by Hans W. Weigert and Vilh- 
jalmur Stefansson, a Symposium on Political Geography by twenty-eight 
authorities. One of their significant theses is the need for clarifying the 
ideological approach to the new geography. They hold no brief for the - 
Nietzchean ethics of a geopolitics “made in Germany” and imported to 
this country and warn against accepting any power-political scheme. How- 
ever, “geographical sense and vision are now weapons in our arsenal.””? 
They must be united with “the two laws that will guarantee permanent 
peace in a world in which the choice lies between freedom and slavery: 
justice based on the doctrine of human rights, and cooperative exercise of 
power to enforce justice.” 


1W. M. Gregory: School Geography and Our Foreign Policy, School and 
Society, December 18, 1943, p. 475 


2Weigert and Stefansson, Compass of the World, Macmillan, 1944, p. 88. 
sIbid., p. 52. 


THE PRINCIPAL POST WAR INTERNATIONAL PROBLEM 
THAT I SEE AHEAD AND WHAT THE 
SCHOOLS CAN DO ABOUT IT 
By Myra E. Foster, 
Assistant Professor in Education 
New Haven State Teachers College 
Critic Teacher, Grade 2, Henry Barnard School 


What is the principal post-war international problem that I, an ele- 
mentary school teacher, see ahead? Our chiidren will come of age in a 
dangerously small world. Social, religious, racial, economic tensions that 
the circumstance of time and distance has tended to make periodic and 
regional will, in all probability, have become world-wide, constant and 
acute. Our adult generation has suffered the tragedy that results from an 
attitude of good will unimplemented by action. We are facing the truth 
that understanding and cooperation between peoples, as between individ- 
uals, does not “happen”; it is dependent upon certain factors—recogni- 
tion of the consequences of failure, determination to succeed, and willing- 
ness to practice the techniques requisite for success. How can we make our 
experience functional for our children? 


Perhaps the elementary school’s share of responsibility for our pres- 
ent failure rests in part upon the assumption that the approach to interna- 
tional understanding is an intellectual exercise that must wait upon the 
development of so-called “time” and “place” sense plus the ability to 
assemble facts from books. For the younger child we have generally been 
content with the unrealistic type of social studies program that encour- 
ages the construction of crepe paper igloos in the classroom. Apparently 
we have labored under the misapprehension that, by this means, children 
derive an appreciation of primitive cultures which, in turn, by some peda- 
gogical legerdemain, may lead to inter-racial understanding and culmin- 
ate in an international viewpoint. As an elementary school teacher I have 
no objection to the building of igloos as such. It is a play experience that 
little children enjoy. But let us claim no more for it than it justly deserves. 


There are, I am convinced, teachers today who are eager to “scrap” 
traditional thinking and attack the problem of the social studies curric- 
ulum from the point of view implicit in the topic under discussion: we 
belong to and are inextricably a part of the great family of nations; ten- 
sions arisé naturally within any family group; the survival of the family 
as a unit as well as the survival of individual members may depend ul- 
timately upon the ability of the individual to remain part of the group, 
yet to hold to his unique direction. To this end he must live as a child in 
a world that meets the immediate problems of human relationships openly 
and fairly, defines them honestly, and trains him to maintain a defensible 
position while, at the same time, he recognizes and respects the rights 
and feelings of others. 


“But,” you protest, “a program that would include discussien of ‘ten- 
sions’ is ‘taboo’ in public schools.” Before we could hope to implement 
such a plan certain preliminary steps may be essential. 


First: for all institutions engaged in teacher education a recruitment 
program that goes into the community with the challenge, “Give us your 
best that each group you represent may have a voice and participate in 
the great adventure of educating your children.” _ 


Second: a program of academic preparation and professional train- 
ing within the college sufficiently comprehensive and thorough to insure 
background adequate to meet the demands that will be made upon it. 

Third: careful selection within the student group of those not only 
academically but physically, emotionally and temperamentally fitted to 
guide younger children. 

Fourth: an in-service division of the college that will go with the 
teacher into her community to help her interpret on the basis of all avail- 
able data her unique opportunities, resources, and areas of difficulty. 

Fifth: a school program, whether designated progressive, traditional, 
reactionary, conservative, that insures sufficient freedom for the adults 
concerned to become acquainted with the child as he really is. 


Sixth: classroom teachers adept in the art of “listening.” The pro- 
gram is not one to be imposed. It is designed to meet needs and the teacher 
must be able to hear before the still small voice is lost in the surrounding 
clamor. 

An impossible dream? In view of the end to be attained we dare to 
believe that some part of it may come true. 


THE SOCIAL STUDIES IN THE BOSTON PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
William L. Connor 
Associate Director, Boston School Survey 


This article is an attempt to .bring together in a brief paper, what 
three members of the survey staff of the Boston School Survey* had to 
say about the social studies in the Boston Schools. All three are in agree- 
ment on seven points, useful in appraising and improving any social 
studies program, anywhere, as follows: 

1. The need for acceptance of the objectives of social education as 
stated in the Purposes of Education in American Democracy, a publica- 
tion of the Educational Policies Commission, National Education Associa- 
tion, pages 5 and following. 

2. The need for a unified course in the social studies, rather than 
isolated courses in geography, history, civics, economics, and educational 
and occupational information. 

3. The need for a program of pupil activities in social problem 
solving in the school and community. This program should be well inti- 
grated with the course of study. 

4. The need for adequate libraries to support the program of social 
studies and the related social activities. 

5. The need for adequate visual aids, such as maps, charts, slides 
and films, and a suitable radio program. 

6. The need to utilize the resources of the seal 

7. The need for expert leadership in the development of the social 
studies curriculum. This is closely related to the expressed need for expert 
leadership in the development of all curricula, and in the improvement of 
teaching. 


*William E. Young, Elementary Education, William L. Connor, Inter- 
mediate Schools, Paul T. Rankin, Secondary Education. What these men 
had to say has been quota, paraphrased, or summarized freely without dis- 
tinction. References are to broad sections of the printed Report which every 
teacher who is interested may read. 
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ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
The learning of children in the schools should be closely linked with 


their living in the community. This is an accepted principle of childhood 
education. It is also generally recognized that the boy or girl of 1944 is 
denied many of the first-hand contacts, responsibilities, and experiences 
which were common, everydaw occurrences of the children of the nineteeth 
century. Thus the elementary school now has the important function of 
expanding its scene and action to include the use and interpretation of 
appropriate local materials and events, past and present, which modify the 
living of children. 


For the kindergarten child and the child of grades one and two—the 
child of five, six, and seven years—the home, school, and immediate neigh- 
borhood are the foci of experience. His parents, brothers and sisters, all 
those who make up his household, are his richest resources for develop- 
ment. The child needs to learn through guided experience the role of each 
one in the household, and how he, as a member of the household, has his 
part to contribute toward happy, wholesome family life. Worthy home 
membership is an objective of education, and there is nore more important. 
To guide the child toward happy and successful adjustments here, the 
teacher will have to know the child’s parents, and she should plan with 
them for the educational development of the child in the light of the 
additional information the parents can supply. 


The Boston primary grades are not utilizing the resources at hand 
for the meaningful and complete education of little children. The contri- 
bution which only the parents and the child’s neighborhood can make is 
neglected—except in some kindergarten centers—and the child is too 
rapidly ushered into penmanship drill, phonics, letter and number squares. 


The occupations of the people in the child’s neighborhood—the post- 
man, the fireman, the traffie policeman, the milkman, the grocer, the baker, 
the workers in the shops, the clerks in the stores, the marketman, and the 
huckster—introduce him to American social and economic life. The post 
office, the department store and the five-and-ten, the fire station, the air- 
port, the bus terminal, the railroad or subway station, the market, the 
wharf, and the grocery store are the institutions his neighborhood may 
afford, any t hey constitute rich resources for his experiencing curriculum. 
First of all, the teacher needs to see these commonplaces as important 
curriculum materials. These neighborhood institutions are actual and 
real. They are definitely functioning in the life of the child and his family. 
They may be viewed and experienced at firsthand. Their study should 
develop a growing awareness of co-operative endeavor. 


The teachers should make a careful inventory of the school’s neigh- 
borhood and community to find out just what curriculum resources are 
offered. The teachers can visit or sample these resources to determine 
which can be suitable for their children. The headings under which the 
teachers can make their original listings can be quite simply put down as 
follows: 

(1) Home experience of children. 

(2) Play experiences of children. 

(3) Occupational activities. 

(4) Community recreational facilities. 

(5) Local industries. 

(6) Local people: artists, firemen, patrolmen. 
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(7) Physiographical features of the locality. | 

(8) Historical events, monuments and markers. 

(9) Museum, art galleries, libraries, and other cultural and social 
centers. 


It is not the intention of the survey staff to indicate just what should 
be studied at any particular time in any particular classroom. Such is 
not the function of the survey staff. The selection and placement of curri- 
culum experiences is a continuing and persistent responsibility of the 
teachers, supervisors, and principals. Elsewhere in this Report the sur- 
vey staff has described clearly the type of professional leadership the 
central office should provide. 


Citizenship, geography, and history form the core of the social studies 
in the elementary school, and such knowledge and activities as are taken 
from other social studies are used principally to highlight or enrich the 
work in these three. 


Curriculum bulletins issued by the Boston School Committee and 
now available in the field of citizenship for elementary schools are as fol- 
lows: 


Course in Citizenship Through Character Development. 
Kindergarten and Grade 1. 
Character Building. 
School Document No. 16—1924, 


Course in Citizenship Through Character Development 
Grades | to VIII. 
School Document No. 10—1924. 


A Handbook for Teachers on the Principles of American Democracy. 
School Document No. 4—1941. 


The second publication provides many worthy cues to citizenship 
development, but procedures suitable for 1924 need re-interpretation in 
the light of the last two decades, and experience and research have also 
disclosed new approaches and methods which should now be co-operative- 
ly explored by the Boston teachers and children. 


The third document is an excellent discussion of American democracy. 
Its issuance in 194] was especially timely. It provides a worthy philoso- 
phical basis for American education and life. This bulletin was prepared 
at the suggestion of the Head Masters’ Association in 1938 by a committee 
of six, a head master as chairman and five history instructors in various 
Boston high schools. The compass of the bulletin is such and its audience 
—all Boston public school teachers—so wide that again the question may 
be raised whether it might not have been desirable to involve more persons 
in its preparation than one head master and five senior high school teach- 
ers in one subject field. Those who prepared the document had had little 
professional experience in the problems of elementary education, and 
the result is more in the nature of a theoretical utterance than an attempt 
to provide practical suggestions for practicing democracy in the school and 


civic life of Boston. 


To confine the social studies of young children to the memorization of 
precepts or laws is to make for sterile learning in one of the most dynamic 
areas of thought and action. The Boston public schools need to give serious 
thought te the development of a primary curriculum which will give ade- 
quate consideration to the social learning and living of the children. 
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The work in grade three is citizenship. The work in grade four in- 
cludes both home geography, and the geography of far away lands. It 
would be better to have the home geography combined with citizenship 
in grade three and extended through grade four. In other words, the 
third grade and that in the fourth grade should be interwoven, and the 
two years’ work should be planned and guided through co-operative en- 
deavor on the part of the teachers of both grades. 


The whole program in géeography—but particularly geography in 
grades five and six—should be re-evaluated and reformulated in accord- 
ance with the major developments in regionalism and aviation. These two 
developments are quite different, but both are outmoding many of the 
old conceptions of geography and their resulting pedagogical devices. 
These suggestions have already been anticipated by many Boston class- 
rooms. Wide-awake, energetic teachers, with the support of their principals 
and with the impelling interest of their children in the great world events 
now taking place, have modernized their work in geography with profit 
to their pupils. 


Just as the geography work in grades three and four is properly of 
one piece, so should be the work of grades five and six. Whereas, however, 
grades three and four should focus on communities and community living, 
grades five and six should study regions and regional living. Before these 
emphases can take place in Boston, the Boston professional staff will have 
to explore the large implications of geography outside the realm of politi- 
cal units or nations, gk? 


Boston public schools do not attempt to start the study of formal 
history until grade six. Boston and Massachusetts history is prescribed 
for grade four. The biographies of great Americans is prescribed for 
grade five. The average Boston classroom—as observed by the survey 
staff—was formalizing the work in local history in grade four and that of 
biography in grade five. Facts were presented to the children by textbook 
or lecture. Then the children gave back as many of the facts as they were 
able. Neither materials nor methods had been carefully chosen. 


Boston needs leadership in curriculum revision that will enlist the co- 
operation of teachers, principals, and supervisors to discover; first, what 
is being done at present in the social studies; second, what ought to be; 
done and third, how teachers can actually accomplish with pupils what 
they want to accomplish. 


The discussion of the social studies, in the elementary schools, has 
been limited to three subjects: citizenship, geography and history. More 
important than the subjects are the children. The problem is not one 
simply of constructing three logical outlines in the three subjects men- 
tioned. The problem is rather how to select those aspects of each of these 
three social studies, and any others, which will contribute’ to the develop- 
ment of the children at their various stages of growth. Certainly the out- 
lines on citizenship, gecgraphy, and history can be brought up to date. 
Certainly they can be made informal and clear. Certainly they can be re- 
lated in time, each to the other. The textbooks in use can be made the 
servant and not the master of the-child’s learning. The teacher can become 
a fellow-explorer and not a lecturer, and the problems and needs of child- 
ren can be taken into account. 


Note. This article will be concluded in the Spring issue of the 
Bulletin with findings and recommendations as to intermediate and sec- 
ondary schools. 
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NEWS 


Goddard College at Plainfield, Vermont, is undertaking a unique 
experiment this summer by opening a “Workshop on New England Re- 
sources and Problems.” Teachers will sit side by side with leaders in the 
fields of business, agriculture, labor, government service, arts, and crafts 
and discuss frankly the future of New England. The chief purposes of the 
Workshop are to determine and analyze the resources and problems of 
New England by bringing together people of different points of view who 
are actively concerned about the future of this region. 


The Workshop will be held during a six-week summer session. The 
first two-week period will analyze the human resources and cultural con- 
tributions; the second two-week period will be devoted to economic and 
technological resources; while the third two-week period probes the prob- 
lems in the planning and use of our natural resources. Every effort will 
be made to bring authoritative consultants to discuss these vital areas. 
Here is an opportunity for teachers to attend a live conference and bring 
the point of view of educators to those whose work is in industry, labor 
and agriculture, and in turn receive ideas from leaders in these fields 
which may be useful in their teaching. 


The editorial staff of the Bulletin believes that we need to give more 
attention in our schools to our regional problems. The next issue of the 
Bulletin will be devoted to this entire problem and will carry an article 
from one school that has already established a half year course on New 
England. The Workshop at Goddard is a step in the preparation of those 
who want to share in this movement. For further information write to Mr. 
George Beecher, Workshop Director, Goddard College, Plainfield, Ver- 


mont. 


Some 500 educators from all over New England attended the Second 
Annual Regional Conference on Intercultural Education at the Hotel 
Statler in Boston on Saturday, January 20. 


For many the high point of the conference was the morning session, 
which was devoted to “Education for Better Human Relations.” Willard 
Johnson of the N. C. C. J. acted as chairman and urged that intercultural 
education be emphasized in all phases and fields of education, rather than 
in separate courses or units. Intercultural conflict has raged recurrently 
throughout America’s history and is not new, but today it is so serious as 
to deserve the prime attention of educators. 


Gordon Allport of Harvard reported a number of investigations into 
the psychology of prejudice. These seem to show a significant relationship 
between prejudice and education, and to have three important implica- 
tions for our schools. (1) Educate for knowledge of the facts in the area 
of race relations. (2) Educate for knowledge of the difference between 
individuals. (3) Educate for an understanding of how it feels to be the 
object of prejudice, and how the discriminated individual behaves as a 
result. 

Ethel Alpenfels of Chicago spoke from the background of anthro- 
pology and emphasized the importance of knowing what race differences 
include and what they don’t. Most of us are dangerously ignorant as to 
which facts are biological and which are social. We must learn. 
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Otto Klineberg of Columbia reported a series of experiments to prove 
the startling fact that most of the assumptions made about members of 
minority groups are relatively unrelated to the actual behavior of these 
groups. The challenge to education is obvious. 

Hilda Taba of Chicago discussed the teaching of human relations, 
and warned against the dangers of teaching just facts, or attacking only a 
few attitudes, or trusting to an assembly. We must plan a consistent edu- 
cation which deals with all the complex and various attitudes of people 
and leads into action. 


After the speeches Mr. Johnson conducted a panel discussion be- 
tween the speakers and with some participation by the audience. The 
speakers really seemed interested in what the others had said, and the dis- 
cussion was both lively and productive. 

After lunch Commissioner Warren presided over a seriés of inspira- ° 
tional speeches by Alain Locke of Howard University, Reverend Michael 
J. Ahern of Weston, Rabbi Levi A. Olan of Worcester, and Reverend 
Everett C. Herzick of Newton. The conference closed with a music pro- 
gram contributed by a group of 7th grade pupils from Salem. 


The conference was sponsored by seven organizations, including the 
N. E. A. S. S. T., which shared in the planning of the conference, but chief 
credit should be given to Mr. J. L. McCorison Jr., regional director of the 
National Conference of Christians and Jews, and to Miss Mary Louise 
Reilly, co-chairman o7 the Greater Boston Teachers’ Round Table, who 
graciously introduced the morning session. 

Transcripts of the panel discussion are available at $1 per copy from 
’ the National Conference of Christians and Jews, 73 Tremont Street, 
Boston. 


. The New England Junior Town Meeting of the Air is receiving the 
enthusiastic support of secondary schools, both public and private, 
throughout the area. Requests for a place on the popular Saturday after- 
noon program are far ahead of the spaces available since many of the par- 
ticipants on last year’s programs made requests early in the season to be 
included in the current series. 

The program functions under the direction of WBZ as one of its edu- 
cational features, and the New England Association of Social Studies 
Teachers. The Board of Directors, including representatives of both or- 
ganizations, meets once a month to consider possible topics for discus- 
sion and select the topic for a specific date. Dr. W. Linwood Chase, able 
Moderator of the series last year, is again in charge of the broadcast, much 
to the delight of the students who enjoy his comments greatly. 


The program has a wide listening audience and has received many 
favorable criticisms from radio news magazines as well as from listeners. 


The March series is typical of the broadcasts which include discus- 
sions of foreign policy as well as domestic problems: 


March 3: Should the U. S. Intervene in the Affairs of Liberated 
Countries? 


March 10: British Youth Evaluate American Education. 

March 17: How Can the High School Curriculum Be Improved? 
March 24: Should Capital Punishment Be Abolished? 

March 31: How Can the Rationing System Be Improved? 


Members of the Association are cordoally invited to listen to the 
broadcasts which are given over WBZ and WBZA each Saturday after- 
noon, 2:30 to 3:00 P. M. Comments and criticisms will be gladly received 
by the Moderator. Any person wishing to attend the broadcast is most 
welcome to do so up to the capacity of the studio. Teachers who wish their 
students to have this unusual opportunity may communicate with Dr. W. 
Linwood Chase, School of Education, Boston University, Exeter Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts. The program is typical of the type of activity re- 
ceiving wholehearted support from the New England Association of Social 
Studies Teachers. 


An interesting pioneering experiment in the development of better 
international relations through education has been undertaken by a joint 
Committee of American and Canadian educators. The bilateral Committee 
on Education, non-governmental in character, is sponsored by the Amer- 
ican Council on Education, the Canada and Newfoundland Education As- 
sociation, the Canadian Teachers’ Federation, the National Conference of 
Canadian Universities, and the Carnegie Endowment for International 


Peace. 


A statement indicating the point of view and general policy of the 
Committee will be available soon for distribution to the members of The 
Association. The printed pamphlet reviews the similarities, the differences, 
and the mutual interests of the two countries. The Committee expects to 
issue a periodic newsletter containing information on activities and prom- 
ising practices and will welcome further news about school and college 
plans for the study of Canada-United States relations. 


A competent staff, under the direction of Howard E. Wilson, is work- 
ing at the Harvard Graduate School of Education on a project sponsored 
by a Committee of the American Council on Education. The purpose of 
the present survey is to examine representative textbooks, reference books, 
supplementary educational literature, courses of study, and audio-visual 
aids used in general education in order to: (1) ascertain what these ma- 
terials now present to students concerning cultural groups and _inter- 
group relations; (2) evaluate the treatment of pertinent topics in respect 
to accuracy, adequacy, and effectiveness in developing understanding and 
good will; and (3) make recommendations for further improvement of 
teaching materials in the field of inter-group relations. 


The members of the staff will welcome reports of any significant class- 
room advances made in this area. 


Professor John J. Mahoney has just started teaching a new course on 
Intercultural Education. The class meets at the School of Education of 


Boston University. 
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BOOK NOTES 


Two publications have come from the National Council of Social 
Studies that merit the attention of all social studies teachers. The Social 
Studies Look Beyond the War is a 40-page statement of postwar policy 
prepared by an advisory commission of the National Council consisting 
of over 160 members, giving nationwide scope to the statement. Of especial 
significance to teachers is section IV entitled “Implications of War and 
Postwar Needs for Curriculum Change in the Social Studies.” Here in 15 
brief pages are challenging statements that will cause many teachers to 
pause and wonder if the program in their school is moving in the right di- 
rection. 

Adapting Instruction in the Social Studies to Individual Differences 
is the title of the 15th Yearbook under editorship of Edward Krug and G. 
Lester Anderson. In the introductory section we find this statement which 
explains the content and point of view of the Yearbook. 


“Unfortunately much of the discussion of individual differences in 
the past has proposed methods of overcoming the difficulties rather than 
suggested procedures to utilizing the opportunities which these differences 
present to education. We have looked on individual differences as nui- 
sances which interfere with the orderly processes of our classroom machin- 
ery. We have looked for panaceas and palliatives, tricks and devices of 
methodology which would keep the nuisances under control. 


“The contributors to this Yearbook, on the other hand, have made it 
their purpose to examine individual differences from the standpoint of 
opportunities as well as difficulties. They regard these differences as as- 
sets rather than liabilities. Utilizing varied procedures and techniques, 
they have centered their attention on the common problem, “How can we 
make fullest use of individual differences among pupils in developing 
social education for a democracy?” They have discussed educational prin- 
ciples and classroom practices which acknowledge and meet this problem.” 


The Yearbook consists of five parts including an introduction and 
conclusion by the editors. Part two gives “The Facts of Individual Dif- 
ferences” while in part three nine experienced teachers and writers tell 
“What the Classroom Teacher Can Do to Meet Individual Differences.” 
Part four finds three authors offering specific “Helps for the Classroom 
Teacher.” The Yearbook and The Social Studies Look Beyond the War 
may be obtained from Mr. Merrill F. Hartshorn, The National Council 
for the Social Studies, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Social Work and the Joneses by Ruth Lerrigo and Bradley Buell is the 
title of a recent Public Affairs Pamphlet that should find its way to social 
studies classroom library. In simple direct style, illustrated with Picto- 
_ graph statistics and black and white drawings, this 32 page pamphlet will 
be useful to place in the hands of girls or boys thinking of social service 
as a career, and it will also be useful in any unit dealing with social secur- 
ity and social service work. 


Since to think and to get others to think effectively we must use 
words, and since words are often slippery and elusive, and since our stu- 
dents are often tyrannized and confused by them, social studies teachers 
can make good use of semantics. An introduction to the subject which is 
both lucidly and amusingly written is Language in Action by S. 1. Hay- 
akawa, Harcourt, Brace & Co. The present writer has re-read the book 
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four times and it has affected his teaching profoundly, particularly in the 
treatment of difficult abstractions like natural rights, sovereignty, nation- 
elity, and socialism, and also in propaganda analysis. 


Meet the Soviet Russians — A Study Guide to the Soviet Union for 
Teachers in Secondary Schools by Dora A. Ames, Katrina B. Anderson, 
Eunice Johns, and others contains a wealth of information about the Soviet 
Union, the Soviet Peoples, and their domestic and foreign policies; ref- 
erences and activities on each phase of Soviet life; an annotated bibliog- 
raphy and a directory of other sources of teaching aids. This book is in- 
valuable for those who plan to teach a unit on the Soviet Union and is 
written in a style that appeals to high school students. It is Harvard 
W orkshop Series: No. 6 and may be purchased for 75 cents from the Com- 
mittee on Publications, Graduate School of Education, Harvard Univer- 
sity, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts. You may be interested to know that 
all but one of the authors belong to The Association, 

In the process of revision at the present time is a similar document 
being prepared for use in the elementary schools by Catherin Grimshaw and 
Marjorie de Grasse. The second Workshop Publication about the Soviet 
Union should be ready for distribution before the next Bulletin is printed. 


Latin America in School and College Teaching Materials, Part 1, Re- 
printed from the Report of The Committee on the Study of Teaching Ma- 
terials on Inter-American Subjects, is now available at 25 cents from The 
American Council on Education, 744 Jackson Place, Washington 6, D.C. 
The reprint states the background of the survey, the scope and methods 
used, the conclusions reached, and the recommendations of the Commit- 
tee. Part II gives the detailed reports of the findings in each of the sub- 
ject matter fields. The complete report costs $2.50, 


A series of nine Intercultural Papers, prepared by the members of 
the Intercultural Workshop at the Harvard Summer School, is now avail- 
able in mimeographed form for $1.00. Individual reports on the various 
phases may be procured for approximately one cent per page, if you are 
not interested in the whole set, from the Committee on Publications, Har- 
vard University, Graduate School of Education, 3 Lawrence Hall, Cam- 
bridge 38, Massachusetts. 

The titles of the Intercultural Papers are: 

1. Negro Employment—A Curriculum Unit by Helen B. Goetsch — 15 
cents 

2. How the Teaching of Science Can Contribute to an Intercultural Un- 
derstanding by Mayme Louise Sloat — 25 cents 

3. Art Appreciation as a Medium for Intercultural Education by Stanley 

Drabinowicz — 10 cents 
4. Diversity in Unity—A Unit in Sociology for Use in Grade 12 by Anna 

Traubert — 20 cents . 

5. An Adaptation of a Home Room Guidance Program for an 8th Grade 

Class of Negro Students by Rachel T. Weddington — 15 cents 
6. Americans All—Literature Unit for Sixth Grade in Columbus School, 

Detroit, Michigan by Edna Massad — 10 cents 
7. Let’s All Be Americans—A Unit of Work Which Deals Chiefly with 

the Spanish-Speaking People by Willia Stevens Girault — 10 cents 
8. An Outline for a Study Discussion Group in Areas of Intercultural 

Relations by Marie F. Scollin — 25 cents 
9. A World of Many People—A Selected Bibliography for Kindergarten 

Primary and Elementary Grades by Ada Freedman — 20 cents 


- 


SHOP TALK 


The 9th grade civics class at the Fitchburg Teachers College Junior 
High School were discussing the wartime powers of the executive depart- 
ment when suddenly one pupil flashed out with, “Are we really the ‘lost 
generation’? Aren’t we going to have a chance for a job after the war?” 


On the subject at hand or not, the teacher felt that this was a com- 
pelling question and she led them on. Here are some additional questions 
and statements. “The soldiers come first.” “There will be lots of work 
right after the war.” “You've got to be able to do the work theré is to do.” 
“What I would like to know is, will the peace last long enough or will 
there be a third world war?” “Will Germany be in the league of nations?” 
“Can we force them to keep a peace? Should we have compulsory mili- 
tary training to do it?” 

Yes, you have guessed it. That was the beginning of the next unit 
. that included a study of employment, relief, world resources, world order 
and government, national boundaries and preparation by us. Miss Ger- 
trude Cunningham was the teacher. 


We hear that Manchester, (New Hampshire) Central High School is 
carrying on interesting work on topics of the day. They have held three 
“town meetings” on the Town Meeting of the Air principles, two of which 
were held after school hours. The third was given on presidential candi- 
dates before an assembly audience of 1400 pupils. There have also been 
two round table conferences on the Dumbarton Oaks proposals, and a 
group of senior boys recently discussed the future of Germany at a Ki- 
wanis Club luncheon. 


. The Peterborough (New Hampshire) High School in World Problems 
class, which is new this year, rounded out a semester’s work by staging a 
Peace Conference of the Big Five, conducting also the trial of Germany 
and Japan. 


Madison (New Hampshire) is using an unusual approach in the 
teaching of American History this year. The course is divided into six 
units, each of which begins with the current period and moves backward 
to 1600. For example, one of the units is: “America at War, 1944-1600.” 
' Another is entitled “America in World Affairs, 1944-1789.” John H. 
Starie, Headmaster, is conducting the course and reports that it has great- 
ly stimulated pupil interest. 


Two years ago Plymouth (New Hampshire) Teachers College started 
a forum to which the public was invited. This year it has been taken over 
by the community. Each of the social organizations in town appointed a 
representative to serve on a central forum committee. The response and 
attendance have been excellent. 


The students in the History of Civilization class of Walpole (New 
Hampshire) made soap replicas of Greek and Roman architecture. They 
were so successful that they were displayed at the annual school fair. 


Colby Junior College has recently had an excellent photographic 
poster exhibit, “The Negro in American Life.” The material showed the 
role the Negro has played, and is playing, in music, art, science, educa- 
tion, writing, athletics and the war. Accompanying the exhibit was a list 
of books that could be used as a background of study. The exhibit may 
be obtained from the Council Against Intolerance in America, 17 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


SOMETHING FOR NOTHING 


Hammond’s World Atlas and Gazetteer (Self Revising Edition) con- 
sists of 48 pages with separate physical and political maps facing each 
other, a series of natural resource maps of the continents, indexes, and 
statistics. It is an excellent desk size atlas for students to have for ready 
reference. Sample copies will be sent upon request to the heads of all 
social studies departments. Write to C. S. Hammond & Co., 88 Lexington, 
Avenue, New York 16, New York. 

Price List—Single copy 35 cents 
2-25 copies 30 cents 

25-100 copies 25 cents 

100 or more copies 22 cents 


For 10 cents you may receive a supplement to show the changes 
brought about by the war. 


The Columbus Council for Democracy, Room 7, 9 East Long Street, 
Columbus 9, Ohio, publishes a Quarterly Bulletin which contains a dis- 
cussion of timely topics and presents the viewpoints of Church, Labor, 
Servicemen, and Teachers. The Bulletin contains an extensive bibliog- 
raphy and lists other valuable resource materials including pamphlets, 
recordings, and films. 


The Civic Leader is published weekly throughout the school year by 
the Civic Education Service, 1733 K Street N. W., Washington 6, D.C. 
The Weekly Talks by Walter Myer, the Book Reviews by Paul Miller, the 
News, and Bibliographies are especially useful in helping busy teachers 
keep up with what is going on in the social studies field. The cost is $1.20 
per year, but the paper is sent free to all teachers subscribing for clubs 
of five or more copies of The American Observer, Weekly News Review, or 
Junior Review. 


Do you want to learn through pictures? Send 10 cents to the Na- 
tional Education Association for a pictorial adaptation of the book, Edu- 
cation and the People’s Peace, prepared by the Educational Policies Com- 
mission, the National Education Association, and the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators—with drawings by Bob Stailey. Excellent 
for those students who hate to read. 1201 16th Street N. W., Washington 
6, D. C. 


United China Relief, Inc., 367 Boylston Street, Boston 15, Massa- 
chusetts, has a long list of varied free or inexpensive materials for stu- 
dents and teachers in the elementary and secondary schools. 


What of the consumer and his future? The People’s Lobby, Inc., 1410 
H Street N.W., Washington 5, D.C., is particularly interested in this vital 
problem. You may become a Cooperating Member for $1.00 and receive 
a subscription to the monthly bulletin and other pertinent literature. 


The National Conference of Christians and Jews, Inc., 73 Tremont 
Street, Room 450, Boston 8, Massachusetts, will be glad to send you a 
wealth of free material about intercultural problems and how they are be- 
ing solved. They have an extensive bibliography of inexpensive pamphlets 
and books which are now available. Outstanding publications include: A 
Digest of Myrdal’s “An American Dilemma,” a 28 page digest prepared by 
Samuel S. Wyer for the Columbus Council for Democracy, hits the high 
spots of the 1483 pages about the Negro question; The A B C’s of Scape- 
goating with a foreword by Professor Gordon W. Allport, discusses the 
causes, types, and methods of combating prejudices, 25 cents; They Got 
the Blame—The Story of Scapegoats in History by Kenneth M. Gould is 
an interesting follow-up on the same question, 25 cents. 


Can you answer the questions the students ask? Invest 75 cents in 
the World Almanac, New York World-Telegram, 125 Barclay Street, New 
York 15, New York and become an expert. The new edition has concise 
statements about important conferences and documents, the chronology 
of the war, changes in labor regulations, military personnel, descriptions 
of countries throughout the world, charts of world trade, and a resumé of 
foreign affairs. 


The Commission to Study the Organization of Peace, 8 West 40th 
Street, New York 18, New York, presents 1] Fundamentals for the Organ- 
ization of Peace in Pictures by Harry Sternberg for 25 cents. They have, 
in addition, free or inexpensive reports, flyers, pamphlets, and bulletins. 


A Literature subscription costs $1.50. 


The Woodrow Wilson Foundation, 8 West 40th Street, New York 18, 
New York, issues free under the title, Oficial Documents Issued During 
the Two World Wars, copies of vital documents ond discussions of the 
problems of world peace. 


Roland R. Darling, Veterans’ Service Center, 7 Beacon Street, Boston 
8, will send you a variety of material about returning veterans and how 


they can be helped during the readjustment period. 


Are you interested in slides? The Department of Circulating Exhibi- 
tions and Educational Services of the Museum of Modern Art, 11 West 
53rd Street, New York 19, New York, has sets of about 50 slides with a 
text to be used as a running commentary on such subjects as: War Posters 
of World War II, Russian War Posters, American Painting, and Brazil 
Builds. 


A Peace That Pays by Thomas P. Brockway, the Foreign Policy As- 
sociation Headline Book for October 1944, is one of the pocket-size series, 
graphically illustrated with original maps and charts, which are issued 
six times a year for 25 cents each. Some of the Headline Series books 
have discussion kits for 25 cents apiece. The Foreign Policy Association, 
22 East 38th Street, New York 16, New York, also publishes its Reports 
for 25 cents each or $5 for 24 issues per year. 


A wealth of material is available for teachers interested in develop- 
ing an international consciousness in their students. Many of the United 
Nations maintain information services which publish free and low cost 
material much of which is excellent for school use. Teachers who fear that 
the use of such material will develop a prejudice for or against nations 
need only to get information from all sources and students will be able to 
see both sides of the question. It is only natural that each group should 
reveal itself in the most favorable light, but each balances the other if a 


wide variety of sources is used. 


Australia, a monthly bulletin, is an excellent source of information 
about the country and often about our own troops in the area. Australian 
News and Information Bureau, 610 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, New 


York. 


News From Belgium gives news from both the European nation and 
the Congo. Belgian Government Information Center, 630 Fifth Avenue, 


New York 20, New York. 


Britain, the monthly magazine, giving news from Great Britain is 
available for $1.00 a year. Other services, including the /nformation Di- 
vision Circular and various pamphlets, may be obtained free by writing to 
British Information Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, New York. 


Czechoslovak Information Service, 1790 Broadway, New York, New 
York, has no regular publication, but has pomphlets and posters at low or 


no cost. 


Friends of Denmark, Inc., 116 Broad Street, New York 4, New York, 
issues The Danish Listening Post every two weeks giving events and trends 


in Denmark. 


French _— and Information Service, 501 Madison Avenue, New 
York 22, New York, publishes Free France each month and other valuable 
material from time to time. 


Greek Government Office of Information, 2100 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue N.W., Washington, D.C., sends out press releases on current Greek 
situations and publishes pamphlets on Greek policies and viewpoints. — 


Netherlands Information Bureau, 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, 
New York, publishes The News Digest every two weeks and supplements 
this with other pamphlets. 


News releases on New Zealand’s domestic and foreign policies give 
information on our infrequently studied neighbor. The New Zealand Lega- 


tion, Washington, D. C. 


The Polish Review gives a valuable viewpoint on the Polish problem, 
Polish Government Information Center, 745 Fifth Avenue, New York 22, 


New York.- 


The Embassy of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, Washington, 
D.C., issues an Information Bulletin three times weekly and often supple- 


ments this with pamphlet material. 


* * HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY * * 


announces a complete revision of 


STORY OF NATIONS 


by ROGERS, ADAMS, and BROWN 


Rogers, Adams, and Brown have completely rewritten their best- 
selling textbook in world history. But in revising the text, they have 
not surrendered any of the qualities which made the original edition 
successful. Recast in the realistic mould of the nineteen forties, the 
1945 edition of STORY OF NATIONS is a vivid and understandable 
interpretation of the modern world for high-school pupils. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY, INC. 


New York Atlanta Chicago Dallas Francisco 


Democracy cannot be taken for granted! 
Teach the “American Way” with the charts entitled 
“OUR DEMOCRACY” 


16 Colored Charts Each 44 x 32” Edited by F. L. Bacon, LL.D., L.H.D. 
== 

A graphic and pictorial story of: 

ou cx = — 
pee x ae @ How we got it 

@ What it does for us 

4 How to keep it 

WORLD 


D 1—Our Heritage of Freedom 


D 9—Financing Our Working Democracy 
D 2—Growth of Democracy in Early 


D10—Services of Our Federal Government 


America Dl1i—Achievements Under Our Democracy 
D 3—The Great Decision: What Kiad of D12—Our Obligations to Our Country 
Government D13—Our Opportunities 
D 4—The Bill of Rights D14—Our Social and Economic Democracy 
D 5—Agencies of Justice and Law D15—Education in Our Democrac 
D 6—Leadership: Our Executives D16—Democracy’s Place in the erld 
D 7—The Peop e’s Choice (Illus.) 


D 8—Rise of the Common Man 


Priced from $25.85 to $71.00 per set, depending on mounting. 
DENOYER—GEPPERT COMPANY : 
Ravenswood Avenue Chicago 40, Illinois 


Send 10c for a miniature set of Democracy Charts in color, mounted 
in desk easel form. Write for descriptive circular No. H5c. 


"4. Newsweek... 


Refer to Newsweek for the 
round-the-world news story that will fit your standards of accur- 
acy, impartiality, and completeness — for the most satisfying 
formula of news interpretation today . . . 


NEWS FORECAST . NEWS ANALYSIS . NEWS SIGNIFICANCE 


To unravel the news smoothly and sensibly, to save you time and 
effort, adopt Newsweek’s proven plan for classroom work in the 
Social Studies — the EDUCATONAL PROGRAM, offering these 


free services ... 


Weekly Study Guides . Monthly Objective Tests . Map-of-the- 
Month . Current News (Semester) Test . Teaching Manual 


Newsweek and the Educational Program are easily available to 
you and your students through special rates. Details will be sent 


to you upon request. 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU — 

Newsweek 

CLASSROOM RATE EDUCATORS’ RATE 
Se copy $3.50 « year 


(Reg. Rate 15c a copy) (Reg. Rate. $5. a year)- 


: Newsweek, 152 West 42 St., New York 18, N. Y. 


hy 


